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HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 



In the spring of 1967, a two year follow-up study 
was made of the 529 students who had entered the Col- 
lege Discovery Program in 1965. Questionnaires designed 
to elicit the students ' attitudes and perceptions of 
their college experiences were administered to two 
groups of students in the class: 

Survivors (N=305) : Those who were still enrolled 

in the program as of Spring, 1967. 

Dropouts (N=224) : Those who had entered the pro- 

gram, but subsequently left. 

Questionnaires were returned by 78% (N=238) of the 
survivors and by 77% (N=172) of the dropouts. 

Major Findings 

1. At the time of the follow-up study, 43% of the 
529 students who had entered the College Discovery 
Program had dropped out, a slightly lower rate 
than that for the 1964 class in the same time 
period. 

2. Withdrawal rates differed among community colleges. 
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The highest withdrawal rates occurred at Bronx 
and Queensborough (the colleges with one year 
of experience in the program) , where slightly 
more than one half of the students left the pro- 
gram. The lowest rate ( 27 %) occurred at New York 
City Community College, which follows a very 
liberal grading policy. 

Comparison of the withdrawal rate of CDP students 
to that of other community college students in- 
dicated that the overall withdrawal rate of the 
1965 class (43%) was very similar to the overall 
rate for students at 23 California Junior Colleges 
(42%) , where an open enrollment admission policy 
is followed. At New York City Community College, 
the percentage of CDP students enrolled for the 
Spring 1968 semester who withdrew (15%) by the end 
of the same semester was very similar to that of 
non-CDP students (11%) . But at Bronx Community 
College, the withdrawal rate of CDP students in 
the 1965 class (53%) was much higher than that of 
non-CDP students (34%) . Comparable data on with- 
drawal rates was not available for other CUNY 
community colleges . 
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4. Among students who had left the program, one-third 
were attending some hind of school at the time of 
the study, 42% were working, and 16% were in military 
service. Most of those enrolled in school were 
attending evening sessions at two year colleges. 

5. Survivors did not differ from dropouts on most of 
the demographic characteristics; ethnicity, sex and 
curriculum were similar in both groups. The stud- 
ent's marital status and parental presence in the 
household did differ significantly between the two 
groups. More dropouts than survivors were married 
and lived with people other than the parents; how- 
ever these differences generally reflected develop- 
ments in the life circumstances of the dropouts 
after leaving the program. 

6. Vocational and educational aspirations were very 
high among the two groups of students, particularly 
among survivors. Both groups of students generally 
aspired to professional occupations requiring gradu- 
ate degrees. Seventy per cent of the dropouts and 
93% of the survivors planned to resume or continue 
their education the following year. 
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7. Among students who left the program, eight out of 
ten felt that they really wanted to stay in college. 

8 . A substantial majority of students in each group 
experienced difficulties while in the College Dis- 
covery Program. The major difficulties mentioned 
by both groups were study problems, personal and 
family problems and financial difficulties. Dropouts , 
however, were more likely to experience these dif- 
ficulties than survivors . 

9. Among dropouts, the major reasons for leaving the 
program were personal and family problems, financial 
difficulties, and dissatisfaction with curriculum. 
Survivors, on the other hand, felt that personal 
perseverance was the main factor that had enabled 
them to stay in college. 

10. Dropouts were less likely to utilize college facili- 

ties than survivors. Facilities least utilized by 
dropouts were: tutoring services 7 CDP stipends; 

facilities for getting to know CD students, non-CD 
students and teachers; the student activities pro- 
gram; the library; and the college study space. The 

one facility which was utilized by almost every student 
in the two groups was the guidance and counseling 
service. 
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Among students who utilized the tutoring service, 
dropouts received tutoring in more subjects and 
also received many more hours of tutoring than 
survivors. These findings suggest that besides 
personal and family problems, the academic prob- 
lems of dropouts were more extensive than those of 
survivors . 

Both groups of students expressed favorable at- 
titudes toward CDP, but this feeling was more 
pronounced among survivors . 

The majority of students in each group generally 
considered the college facilities to be adequate. 

A considerable number of survivors, however, rated 
the college library and the college study space 
as inadequate. This finding deserves further 
study since one of the major difficulties experi- 
enced by students was study problems, including 
the lack of a suitable place to study. 

Although 80% of the students in each group rated 
the summer program as at least adequate, only 50% 
felt that the summer courses had prepared them 
for college. Over two-thirds of the students in 
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each group felt the need for more remedial sum- 



mer courses in English composition, grammar, 
mathematics, and reading. 

15. Attitudes toward guidance and counseling service 
were generally favorable. But a sizeable pro- 
portion of dropout students felt that talking to 
the counselors did not help them, and that the 
counselors did not understand their problems. 

16. Among the major differences between the two 
groups of students was the amount of time spent 
studying. Dropouts studied fewer hours per week 
and realized that they were studying less than 
other students. 

17. Proportions of study time spent in different loca- 
tions varied between survivors and dropouts. Al- 
though both groups mentioned home as the most 
commonly used place of study, significantly more 
survivors studied at home. More survivors also 
studied at public libraries. Dropouts were more 
likely to study in the college study space or in 
the lounge . 
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18. The two groups of students did not differ in the 
values which they regarded as important. Their 
careers and occupations, their self-development, 
and relationships with their families were gener- 
ally considered as very important. Little emphasis 
was placed on the importance of community affairs, 
and national or international improvement. 

19. The two groups of students differed in the amount 
of time they spent in various leisure time activi- 
ties after entering college. Dropouts were likely 
to spend more time in the following activities: 
reading books not required for college; reading 
magazines; reading newspapers; listening to records; 
watching television; spending time with their families; 
and attending religious services. Dropouts also 
reported spending less time in community activities 

or organizations. Survivors were more likely than 
dropouts to spend time going to museums, attending 
lectures or concerts, and attending clubs or other 
social group meetings. Although these differences 
might reflect changes in the lives of the dropouts 
after leaving the College Discovery Program, they 
might also reflect initial differences in interests 
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between the two groups of students, which in turn 
may account for the ability to survive. 

The vast majority of students in both groups felt 
that being in College Discovery had no effect on 
the way teachers or other students treated them. 

The major personal change attributed by dropouts to 
their college experience was broadening of their 
intellectual and career horizons. Among survivors, 
the major change was thought to be an increase in 
self-confidence. 
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Section I 



BACKGROUND, PURPOSE, AND METHOD 

This report presents findings of the second follow- 
up study of students in the College Discovery Program. 
The first study, issued in 1968, described the reactions 
and experiences of students in the first entering 
class the 1964 class — to the College Discovery Pro- 
gram. 1 The present study is a replication of the first, 
based on a different population of students — the 1965 
entering class. 

The follow-up studies are part of the over-all 
research endeavor to evaluate the effectiveness of 
College Discovery Program in facilitating higher educa- 
tion for students from disadvantaged backgrounds. The 
aims of the studies are twofold: First, by obtaining 

information from the students themselves on their ad- 
justment to college — ’their academic progress, their 



A. Dispenzieri, S. Giniger, and M. Friedman, A Fol - 
low-Up Study of the Experiences and Reactions of the 
Students in the First Entering Class of the College 
Discovery Progra m. College Discovery Program Research 
and Evaluation Unit of the City University of New 
York, July 20, 1968. 



major difficulties, their reasons for leaving the pro- 
gram, factors which enable them to survive in the pro- 
gram — it is possible to implement changes which would 
assist them to continue with their higher education. 
Second, it may be possible to generalize the findings 
obtained from the study of this limited sample of col- 
lege youths to broader populations of students. Stu- 
dents in the program represent only a very small seg- 
ment of the student college population — disadvantaged 
youths. However, not all of their experiences and 
reactions to college life can be attributed to their 
economic and culturally disadvantaged status. These 
disadvantaged youngsters also represent young adults at 
a given stage of physical and psychological development 
in a society where young adults form a distinct and 
dynamic sub-culture. The problems and other experiences 
while in college of this atypical group could also re- 
flect the problems and experiences encountered by any 
group of college students of the same age. 

Since the subjects of this study are all partici- 
pants in the College Discovery Program, a few words 
about the program are in order. 
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The project was established in 1964 by The City 
University of New York to facilitate higher education 
for high school graduates whose families could not 
afford to send them to college and who, in spite of 
evidence of the necessary intellectual ability, had 
high school scholastic averages too low for them to be 
considered for admission to any of the baccalaureate 
programs offered by City University. The goal of the 
program was to enable the students to complete their 
first two years of work at community colleges and then 
to transfer to senior colleges for their baccalaureate 
degrees . 

The community colleges in which these students 
were enrolled were Bronx, Queensborough, Kingsboroulgh, 
Manhattan, and New York City. Although two of these 
colleges, Bronx and Queensborough, had been partici- 
pating in the program since its inception and therefore 
had a year's experience, the remaining colleges were 
just beginning in the program in 1965. 

In selecting students for the College Discovery 
Program the usual criteria of high school averages and 
aptitude test scores were not used, since this procedure 
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would have contradicted the purpose of the program. 
Instead, a nomination and selection procedure was 
employed. 2 Briefly summarized, the process involved 
soliciting nominations from high school principals and 
guidance counselors. The selection of those to be 
admitted into the program was determined according to 
specific academic and economic criteria. In 1965, the 
academic criterion consisted merely of completion of 
at least one year of college preparatory mathematics. 
The student's grades and total number of high school 
credits were disregarded. The economic criterion took 
into consideration family income and number of per- 
sons in the family. An income of $1700 per family 
member was generally used as a maximum cutoff point; 
however, exceptions were allowed if special conditions. 



2 The selection process has changed slightly from year 
to year. For a full description of the procedures 
used from 1964 through 1967 see A. Dispenzieri, 

S. Giniger, and S. Weinheimer, Characteristics of 
the College Discovery Program Students: 1964 - 1967 . 
College Discovery Program Research and Evaluation 
Unit of the City University of New York, July 20, 1968. 
A brief description of the changes implemented in 
1965, as contrasted to 1964, appears in Section XII 
of this report. 
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such as prolonged illness or sporadic employment, were 
operating in the family. 

Students accepted into the program were required 
to attend a special summer session prior to their first 
semester in college. At these sessions remedial courses 
in English, mathematics, history and other core subjects 
were provided to assist the students to overcome some 
of the deficiencies which might handicap them in their 
future college work. In addition, tutoring services 
were provided throughout the freshman year. It is to be 
noted that although the students received this spe- 
cial assistantance , there was no relaxation of academic 
standards within the classroom setting . 

Besides remedial and tutoring services. College 
Discovery also provided counseling services to assist 
students with their personal and academic problems. 

In order to alleviate the acute financial need of 
many of the students, the program provided financial 
assistance in the form of weekly stipends? the Pro- 
gram assumed the cost of all books required for courses 
and, whenever necessary, assisted the students in find- 
ing part-time employment. 
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The extent to which services provided by the Pro- 
gram assisted students in completing their higher edu- 
cation is one focus of the present report. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURE 



Questionnaires 

This study followed the same procedures as the 
first follow-up study in its research design, and 
method of collecting and analyzing data. 

Students in the class were divided into two 
groups : 

Survivors ; Those who were still enrolled 

in the program as of Spring, 1967; 
i.e. , prior to the end of the 
fourth semester in college. 

Dropouts : Those who had left the program at 

some time within the period spe- 
cified above. 

Separate questionnaires were administered to the 
two groups of students approximately two years after 
admission to the program. The questionnaires were 
similar in content and were intended to cover broad 
areas of the students' lives while in college. In- 
cluded among these were sources of financial support; 
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leisure time activities; study habits; and experiences 
and reactions to the program as a whole and to specific 
program components, such as counseling and tutoring ser- 
vices, financial assistance, and the summer program. 

In addition, questions were asked regarding the acti- 
vities of the dropouts after separation from the pro- 
gram, and plans for the future. 

The dropout questionnaire contained 59 questions, 
while the survivor questionnaire contained 54 questions. 
Most of the questions in both questionnaires used pre- 
coded responses, i.e., the respondents answered the 
question by either circling one of several categories 
or by one word answers. Some of the questions were 
of the free response variety, i.e., the respondents 
could answer the question in any way they chose and 
could give as many answers as they wished. 

Administration of Questionnaires 

Administration of the follow-up questionnaire to 
groups of survivors took place during the Spring semes- 
ter, 1967. Students were paid ten dollars for attending 
the testing session. Beginning in June, 1967, attempts 
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were made to reach those who had left the program. An 
intensive follow-up by mail and by personal contact was 
necessary because many dropouts could no longer be 
reached at their original addresses. 

Although it had not been planned to include as 
dropouts students who left the College Discovery Pro- 
gram after Spring 1967 registration, eight students 
who withdrew during the Spring semester were classified 
as dropouts . 

Table 1 shows the number of students responding 
to the follow-up questionnaire. Almost 80% of the 1965 
class returned the completed questionnaire. 

TABLE 1 

NUMB KIR OF SURVIVORS AND DROPOUTS RESPONDING 
TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 





Total 


Survivors 


Dropouts 


Number asked to fill out 
questionnaire 


529 


305 


224 


Number Responding 


410 


238 


172 


Percentage Responding 


78% 


78% 


77% 



The students who participated in the study re- 
sembled the entire class in ethnicity, sex, and in the 
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community college attended (Table 2) . In the study 
sample, as in the entire 1965 class, the largest ethnic 
group was U.S.-born Negroes, followed by Puerto Ricans 
and whites. Close to one-half of the study sample was 
male. In the total class, exactly half were males. 
Slightly over one-fourth of the students in the study 
sample and in the total class were enrolled in Bronx 
Community College. Enrollment at Kingsboroqgh, New 
York City and Manhattan Community Colleges was ap- 
proximately one-fifth at each college. Queensborough 
had the smallest number of students enrolled, 13%. 

The sample obtained, therefore, can be accepted as 
representative of the whole class. 

Presentation of the Results 

Responses from survivors and dropouts were tabu- 
lated separately, and responses to the same or similar 
questions are presented in the same tables to permit 
comparisons between the groups. Whenever appropriate, 
a statistical test of significance was made to clarify the 
obtained relationship. 

Percentages in each table were based on the number 
of students actually answering each question. Since 
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TABLE 2 



ETHNICITY, SEX, AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ATTENDED FOR STUDY SAMPLE VS. 
TOTAL 1965 CLASS 



Variable Study Sample Total 1965 Class 



Ethnicity 


N 


% 


N 


% 


U.S.-born Negro 


172 


42 


219 


42 


U.S.-born White 


82 


20 


126 


24 


Puerto Rican 


97 


24 


106 


20 


Other Spanish 
Speaking 


21 


5 


25 


5 


Foreign -born Negro 


17 


4 


24 


5 


Foreign-born White 


12 


3 


18 


3 


Asian 


8 


2 


9 


2 


Not Ascertained 


1 


* 


2 


* 


TOTAL 


410 


100% 


529 


101% 



* Less than 


.5% 








Sex 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Males 


188 


46 


265 


50 


Females 


222 


54 


264 


50 


TOTAL 


410 


100% 


529 


100% 


Community College 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Bronx 


110 


27 


140 


26 


Queensborough 


54 


13 


71 


13 


Kingsborough 


93 


23 


111 


21 


New York City 


77 


19 


104 


20 


Manhattan 


76 


19 


103 


19 


TOTAL 


410 


100% 


529 


99% 
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all numbers were rounded to the nearest whole percent, 
total percentages vary from 99% to 101%. 

Overview of the Report 

Section II deals with the problem of attrition 
from the College Discovery Program. In Section III, 
an exploration of the probable effects of the college 
experience on students is made. Section IV deals 
with the students ' sources of financial support while 
in the College Discovery Program. 

The students' reactions, attitudes and perceptions 
of the overall program and of its specific components 
are dealt with in Sections V through VIII. Section IX 
explores the study habits of College Discovery students 
and Section X investigates the peer culture. Section 
XI reports the students ' assessments of the effects 
of the college experience. Section XII contains re- ’ 
commendations for program planning and research impli- 
cations of the findings of the follow-up studies of 
the 1964 and the 1965 entering classes of the College 
Discovery Program. 



Section II 



WITHDRAWAL FROM THE COLLEGE DISCOVERY PROGRAM 

An important criterion in the assessment of the 
success or failure of the College Discovery Program is 
the attrition rate — the proportion of students who with- 
draw from the program within specified periods in time. 

In this section, the problem of attrition of College 
Discovery students will be explored by comparing the 
CDP withdrawal rate with that of other colleges. Second, 
the withdrawal rate of College Discovery students will 
be related to certain demographic characteristics 
assumed to be of importance to academic success. 

Finally, the reported reasons for leaving or remaining 
in the Program will be presented. 

CDP Withdrawal Rate 

At the time of the follow-up study, 43% of the 
529 students who had entered the College Discovery 
Program in 1965 had left. This percentage includes 
all students who left the program within two years 
after admission to college, either voluntarily or 
through official action of the college. 
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The freshman year seems to be a crucial one for 
the majority of College Discovery students. More than 
half (59%) of the withdrawals occurred by the end of 
the first year or earlier; slightly more than one-third 
occurred during or by the end of the third semester; 
and the remaining students left within the fourth 
semester in community college (Table 3) . 

The significance of the above figures can best be 
clarified by comparing them to other statistics of col- 
lege retention and withdrawal. There are difficulties, 
however, in attempting to compare. the CDP rate of at- 
trition to that of other colleges because of differ- 
ences in the populations, different admission and 
retention policies used by various colleges, differ- 
ences in time span used, and differences in the de- 
finition of what constitutes a withdrawal. The data 
which are presented, therefore, are among the most 
comparable in at least one of these areas. 

In a study by Cresci, attrition was examined in 
23 California Junior Colleges for the year 1962-1963. 
The study revealed that of 47,190 full-time students 
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TABLE 3 



WHEN DROPOUTS LEFT THE COLLEGE DISCOVERY PROGRAM 

N % 



During or by the End of 

First Semester 52 31. 



Didn't finish summer or 

completed summer but didn 1 t 

enter first semester 10 

Didn’t complete first 

semester 17 

Completed first semester; 

didn't enter second, semester 25 

C ompleted Second Semester But 

didn't Enter Third Semester 48 28 



During or at the End of 

the Third Semester 64 3J7 



Entered third semester; 

didn’t complete it 11 

Completed third semester; 

didn't enter fourth semester 53 

During or at the End of 

the Fourth Semester <8 4 



Entered fourth, semester; 

didn't complete it 4 

Completed fourth semester; but 
didn't graduate or re-register 4 



TOTAL 172 



6 

10 

15 

6 

31 

2 

2 

100 
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in the 23 community colleges, 42% left prior to com- 
pletion of degree requirements, a finding very close 
to the 43% who dropped out of the 1965 College Discovery 
class . 

Although it is expected that among the survivors 
in CDP there will be other withdrawals prior to com- 
pletion of the degree requirements, the additional 
percentage will probably not be substantial. Studies 
done on the problem of withdrawals from college (senior 
or community college) have revealed that the largest 
number of withdrawals generally occurs during the first 
year and that this percentage gradually diminishes in 
subsequent years. 

i 

The Cresci study is especially relevant for two 
reasons. First, the study provided data on students 
who left the community colleges regardless of reason 
(academic, personal, transfers, etc.). This is 
exactly what constitutes the present study's defini- 
tion of a dropout. Second, the California Junior 
College system follows an open door policy, i.e.. 



3 California Bure a u of Junior College Eduaction, Re 
lease No. 10 , February 7, 1964, p.2. 
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their admission policy is somewhat similar to that 
of the College Discovery Program. Students who are 
accepted do not necessarily have to meet strict 
academic requirements. Generally all that is required 
is interest, a desire to go to college, and a potential 
to do college work. 

A second study allows comparison of CDP and non- 
CDP students in the same institution during the same 
time period. A study of students who entered Bronx 
Community College in the Fall, 1965 revealed that by 
June, 1957, 34% of the students were no longer attend- 
ing the college either because of loss of matriculation 
or other reasons. ^ Among CDP entrants to the same 
institution, the withdrawal rate was 53% (See Table 4) . 
Apparently, in Bronx Community College CDP special 
services to its students have not been able to make up 
for the educational deficiences and/or the many family 
and personal problems which interfere with CDP students 1 
education . 

^ Attrition-Retention: Fall 1965 Class, Part A, Summer 

1967 , p.l. Bronx Community College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York, Institutional Research and Studies, 
Special Research Project. 
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Data is not available for other CUNY community 



colleges comparing withdrawal rates of CDP students 
with non-CDPs in the 1965 class. There is data avail- 
able, however, which suggests that under certain cir- 
cumstances the withdrawal rate of CDPs is similar to 
that of non-CDPs. Figures provided by the office of 
the Coordinator of Institutional Research of the City 
University of New York revealed that among all students 
enrolled at New York City Community College at the be- 
ginning of Spring 1968 semester, CDP students withdrew 
in about the same proportion ( 15 %) as regular matri- 
culated students (11%) by the end of the semester. The 
figures for New York City Community College are im- 
pressively favorable to the College Discovery Program. 

Withdrawal According to Community College and Type of 
Curriculum 

The dropout rate among students entering in 1965 
differed significantly according to the college attended 
(Table 4) . Slightly more than half of the College 
Discovery students at Bronx and Queensborough left the 
program, compared with four out of ten students at Man- 
hattan and Kingsborough, and only three out of ten at 
New York City. 



o 
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TABLE 4 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE ATTENDED 





Survivors 


Dropouts 


Total 


Sample 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Bronx 


52 


47 


58 


53 


110 


100 


Queensborough 


26 


48 


28 


52 


54 


100 


Kingsborough 


59 


63 


34 


37 


93 


100 


New York City 


56 


73 


21 


27 


77 


100 


Manhattan 


45 


59 


31 


41 


76 


100 


TOTAL 


238 


57 


172 


43 


410 


100 




2 

= 15 
df * 4 
P< .005 


.35 
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The higher rates at Bronx and Queensborough oc- 
curred despite the fact that these two colleges par- 
ticipated in the program since its inception. The low 
dropout rate at New York City was due, in part, to a 
liberal grading policy in which D's and P's were dis- 
regarded if higher grades were attained by makeup exam- 
inations . 

In contrast with college attended, the type of 
curriculum in which the students enrolled (i.e., liberal 
arts, business or pre-engineering) was not significantly 
related to survival in College Discovery. Table 5 in- 
dicates that the proportions of survivors and dropouts 
reflected the proportions in the overall sample. The 
preponderate number of students (85%) were enrolled' 
in liberal arts, and very small minorities were enrolled 
in business (12%) and engineering curricula (3%) . 

Sex and Ethnic Distribution Among Survivors and Dropouts 

Neither sex nor ethnicity proved to be a reliable 
predictor of which students will leave the program with- 
in two years of admission. Table 6 indicates that the 
male-female distribution among survivors and dropouts 
was generally similar. Slightly less than one-half of 
each group were males . 
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TABLE 5 
CURRICULUM 





Survivors 


Dropouts 


Total 




N 


°/o 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Liberal Arts 


206 


87 


141 


83 


347 


85 


Business 


26 


11 


24 


14 


49 


12 


Pre-engineer- 

ing 


6 


3 


5 


3 


12 


3 


TOTAL 


238 


101 


170 


100 


408 


100 



= not significant 
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TABLE 6 



SEX DISTRIBUTION 

S urvivors Dropouts Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Male 


108 


45 


80 


47 


188 


46 


Female 


130 


55 


92 


53 


222 


54 


TOTAL 


238 


100 


172 


100 


410 


100 



Table 7 shows that members of various ethnic groups 
left the College Discovery Program in the same propor- 
tions as they entered: about two-fifths were U.S.-born 

Negroes • one— fifth were U.S.— born Whites; one— fourth 
were Puerto Ricans; and 15% were of miscellaneous eth- 
nic backgrounds (foreign-born Negroes and whites, 

Asians, and Spanish-speaking students other than Puerto 
Ricans) . 

Marital Status, Presence of Parents in the Household 

The investigation of the current marital status 
of survivors and dropouts revealed that although the 
substantial majority of students in each group was 
single, significantly more dropouts were married 
(Table 8) . Although some students did leave college 
to get married, others decided to marry after dropping 
out. 

Table 9 indicates that significantly fewer drop- 
outs lived with both parents. Moving away from home, 
however, generally reflected the student's situation 
after leaving College Discovery. Married students or 
those in military service no longer lived with parents. 
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TABLE 7 



ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 





Survivors 


Dropouts 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


U.S.-born Negro 


93 


39 


79 


46 


172 


42 


U.S.-born White 


47 


20 


35 


20 


82 


20 


Puerto Rican 


60 


25 


37 


22 


97 


24 


Other Spanish 
speaking 


13 


5 


8 


5 


21 


5 


Foreign born 
Negro 


12 


5 


5 


3 


17 


4 


Foreign born 
White 


6 


3 


6 


4 


12 


3 

% 


Asian 


6 


3 


2 


1 


8 


2 


Not ascertained 


1 


■ k 


— 


— 


1 


: k 


TOTAL 


238 


100 


172 


101 


410 


101 


* Less than . 5 % 
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TABLE 8 



MARITAL STATUS 



Single 

Married 

Separated 



TOTAL 



Survivors 
N % 
233 98 

5 2 



238 100 

X^ = 22.55 
df = 1 

p <.001 



N 


% 


145 


84 


26 


15 


1 


1 


172 


100 



Note : 



"Separated" category was omitted from X 
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TABLE 9 



PRESENCE OF PARENTS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 



Student: Survivors Dropouts 





N 


% 


N 


% 


Lives with two 
parents, at least 
one is natural 
parent 


138 


58 


61 


36 


Lives with one 
natural parent 
only- 


76 


32 


48 


29 


Lives with others 
(including foster 
parent, husband, 
military service) . 


24 


10 


59 


35 


TOTAL 


238 


100 


168 


100 



X 2 = 38.24 
df = 2 
r< . 001 
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Reasons for Leaving The College Discovery Program 



The reasons students gave for leaving CDP consti- 
tute a very important dimension in understanding the 
attrition problem. 

In response to the question, "What was your major 
reason for leaving the College Discovery Program?" 
students usually gave more than one response. These 
responses are categorized in Table 10. 

The most frequently given reasons were motivation- 
al problems, cited by 39 % of the students. Many of 
these students lost interest in their college work? 
others were confused about their college goals or were 
not sure that they wanted or needed a college education? 
still others were certain that a college education was 
not required for what they were interested in doing. 

Family problems and financial difficulty were 
mentioned as major reasons for leaving the program by 
35% and 34% of the students, respectively. The finan- 
cial difficulties faced by the students were generally 
' chronic in nature. In many cases students felt the 
need to work to assist their families. Some of these 
students wanted to remain in college but could not 
withstand active family pressure for them to assume 



wage-earner roles. There were a few instances where 
precarious family financial situations were aggrevated 
by sudden illnesses or accidents. Finally, there were 
cases where the students simply wanted to earn money 
to get away from unwholesome family situations or for 
other personal reasons . 

Another major reason for leaving the program, 
mentioned by 24% of the students, was dissatisfaction 
with the program itself. The dissatisfaction centered 
for the most part around lack of personal choice in 
pursuing a course of study. 

... I would have stayed in CDP if I were 
given the Career Program that I wanted 
to go in (Mechanical Technology) . I 
feel CDP students should be given the 
opportunity to select their own field 
regardless of former education — let 
them pick what they want. Don’t forget 
CDP is an experimental program. While 
I was in the Liberal Arts Program I 
was quite unhappy, not because of the 
curriculum, but because I did not want 
a transfer program. I know that 
Mechanical Technology was harder than 
Liberal Arts but I would have been very 
happy in Mechanical Technology. I 
would have given a much harder effort 
in Mechanical Technology than in Liberal 
Arts . 

. . , Most of us were told that we could not 
have the programs we had previously 
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TABLE 10 



REASONS FOR LEAVING THE COLLEGE DISCOVERY PROGRAM 

Dropouts 

(170) 

N % 

Poor Motivation 66 39 

Did not apply himself to 

work, loss of interest 49 29 

Confused about goals; not 
sure wants or needs college 

education 21 12 

Wanted to do something not 

requiring college 8 5 

Other 3 2 

Family Problems 59 35 

Financial problems; wanted to 

earn money to help family 38 22 

Disorganized home situation 21 12 

Family opposed or not 

concerned about college 6 4 

Family responsibilities inter- 
fered with school 6 4 

Illness, deaths in the family 2 1 

- 28 - 
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TABLE 10 
(Continued) 



N 

Financial Problems 57_ 

Financial problems (pertain- 
ing to family or unspecified) 

Wanted to earn money, become 
independent of family 

Work interfered with studies 

College Program or College 

Not Suited to the Student 44 

Student did not like program: 
Wanted some other Program 

Traveling difficulties? 
too much travel 

Personal, Emotional Problems 3_3 

Psychological; personal problems 

Lack of self-confidence? 
immaturity 

Miscellaneous 



Inadequate aptitude or 
training for college 


14 


Student was failing 
(not further specified) 


10 


Marriage 


11 


Army 


6 


Other 


12 



Note: Multiple response is possible. 



applied for (Liberal Arts). There was no 
criterion set for those CD students who 
were chosen for Liberal Arts, for most had 
lower averages as well as failures for the 
preparatory term at BMCC (Borough of 
Manhattan Community College) . Yet a small 
number of CD students were placed in 
Liberal Arts, and the rest, although unwill- 
ingly, were dispersed among the mongers in 
the business world. I, myself, received 
small business as a curriculum. I could 
have killed ! 

Other students who expressed dissatisfaction with 
the program left primarily because of travel difficul- 
ties, while a very small number mentioned the feeling 
that the teachers and the rest of the student body 
were condescending toward CDP students. 

Besides motivational, family, and financial prob- 
lems, and dissatisfaction with the college or program, 

t 

personal problems were cited as a reason for leaving 
by 19% of the students. Frequently, the motivational, 
family, and personal problems, and other circumstances 
were intertwined to create a dropout. Below are few 
examples of the reasons students gave, showing the 
complexities of the problem: 

... I had difficulties with traveling. It 
took me an hour and a half to get to 
school. When I would get home I would 
be tired and did not want to study. Also 
I did not have a quiet place to study. 

Then I started having problems at home. 

This also took me away from my studying. 
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Soon I diu not want to take that long ride 
to Queensborough where I was not learning 
anything. I just stopped studying for the 
finals and decided to go to work. Also, 

I lost matriculation. I did not feel like 
going at night. I could not afford it 
either . 

. I was a foreign student and I had some 
difficulties to understand English, so I 
have been a very poor and slow student. 

I could not understand the lecture classes, 

I always had a dictionary with me. And 
again, I am crippled; I have polio in one 
leg that makes me feel shy and ashamed 
of myself. When in class I was afraid of 
speaking. I was always alone and refused 
to talk about my problems to my adviser. 

At first, I tried and tried hard to pass 
my subjects. Then I became disheartened 
and gave up ... I just let go and would 
not study . . . 

I had difficulty with my foster parents, 
whose attitude toward my going to college 
was very apathetic. The arguments all the 
time affected my studying, so that when I * 
came to school all I wanted to do was to 
get away from home. In school I was inter- 
ested and disinterested at the same time. 

I was not sure what I wanted out of life. 

I lost track of my goals and did not take 
seriously all the advice given to me. 

Also, my home situation did not lead to 
easy studying. 

I did not find the courses of the faculty 
very stimulating. I had the problem every 
freshman has — to get adjusted to college 
life. 

The major reason was my home life. I could 
not adjust myself to the new rules my mother 
had decided to lay. I was working and attend- 
ing college five days a week so I could not 
understand why the weekends could not be 
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spent doing as I pleased. After you get to 
that humdrum of working and going to school 
five days a week you needed something to 
break the monotony. I did not go out that 
much but when I did my mother had something 
to say. She was contented in seeing me in 
the house seven nights a week. And I could 
not see it. So naturally, I rebelled. I 
started having a ball, which only made things 
worse. She stayed on my back day in and day 
out until I got to the point where I did not 
care anymore. I was dismissed from the Pro- 
gram because' my index was too low. 

Feelings About Withdrawing from CDP and Expectations 
About Returning to CDP 

Dropouts were asked whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with three statements on their feelings about 
leaving and their expectations about returning to CDP. 
Approximately 80% of the students (N = 129) felt that 
they really wanted to stay in college. One third 
(N = 53) , however, felt that it was better for them 
that they were no longer in the Program. Many of these 
were students who had transferred to other college pro- 
grams. Others regarded leaving college as the only 
realistic course of action at the time, considering 
their circumstances and problems. 

With regard to returning to CDP, approximately 
half of the dropouts (N = 76) expected to re-enter at 
some time in the future. While this is probably an 
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over-estimate of those who will actually re-enter, it 
is an indication of a favorable attitude toward CDP 
even among those who left. 

Factors Which Enabled Survivors to Remain in CDP 

In understanding attrition, equally as important 
as the reasons why students leave the program are the 
factors which enable students to remain. Table 11 
shows the responses to the question, "What is the 
major factor that enabled you to continue your studies, 
in spite of any difficulties you may have had?" 

The major factor credited by survivors for re- 
maining in college was their own personal drive and 
perserverance, bolstered by a recognition of the need 
for education (73%). Other factors were advice and 
encouragement from family and friends (20%) , the sup- 
port of college counselors and teachers (13%) , and 
CDP financial assistance (8%) . It is interesting that 
survivors perceived personal drive as the major factor 
for survival in a college program that offers such a 
variety of assistance as CDP. It appears that external 
support is not perceived as sufficient for success with- 
out internal drive. 
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TABLE 11 



FACTORS ENABLING SURVIVORS TO REMAIN IN COLLEGE 

Survivors 

(226) 



N % 

Personal drive; desire for education 166 73 

Drive, perserverance 121 

Desire for education 60 

Like school work 9 

Support of family and friends 45 20 

Family encouragement 37 

Advice of friends 13 

Support of college counselor, teachers 30 13 

* 

Advice of counselors 27 

Support of teachers 6 

Collecre Discovery financial help 19 *3 



Note: Multiple responses were possible. 



Section III 



ACADEMIC STATUS, EMPLOYMENT PATTERN, AND STUDENTS’ 

ASPIRATIONS 

One of the major goals of the College Discovery 
Program is to raise the educational level, aspirations, 
and career prospects of the students. This section 
deals with data pertaining to these three areas while 
the students were in CDP, as well as after their sep- 
aration from the program. 

Academic Status of Dropouts 

For a significant number of dropouts, withdrawal 
from the College Discovery Program did not mean the 
end of higher education. An impressive 37% of dropout 
students had resumed school at some time after leaving 
College Discovery, and one third (N = 54) were still 
attending school at the time of the follow-up study. 

In the latter group were a few students (3) who had 
dropped out soon after admission, but who had been re- 
admitted into the program. Most of the students who 
were attending school were matriculated and working 
for either an Associate or a Bachelor's degree (Table 12). 
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TABLE 12 



DEGREES SOUGHT BY DROPOUTS 
WHO ARE CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 

Dropouts 
N % 

Associate in Arts 22 41 

Associate in Applied Science 6 11 

Bachelor of Arts or Science 22 41 

Other (nurse's license, certificate) 4 7 

TOTAL 54 100 
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Among the students classified as dropouts, 42% 

(N = 72) were working (without attending school) , 16% 

(N = 28) were in the military service, and 11% (N = 18) 
were engaged in other activities, such as being house- 
wives or in the Peace Corps . 

Among the students who attended school after 
leaving College Discovery (including the few no longer 
attending at the time of the follow-up study) , over 
half (N = 35) went to two-year schools. Senior college 
was the choice for 17% (N = 11) of the students, while 
the remainder had enrolled in vocational, trade, 
business, secretarial, professional, or semi-professional 
schools (N = 10). The majority of these students ( 50% ) 
were enrolled in evening sessions; one-third managed 
to attend full-time day sessions, and the rest attended 
part-time during the day. 

Employment Pattern: Dropouts 

The respondents were asked to list their three 
most recent jobs, and for each job listed they were 
asked to describe the nature of the occupation, the 
number of hours worked per week, and the amount earned 
per hour (Tables 13 to 18) . 
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Before proceeding to discuss the findings, it is 
necessary to clarify the data which the tables contain. 
The jobs listed under the heading "Most Recent Job" re- 
fer for the most part to jobs obtained after leaving 
the College Discovery Program. As initially indicated, 
42% of all dropouts were working at the time of the 
follow-up study, and many of those who were attending 
school either on a part-time basis during the day or 
on an evening session basis also worked. Some jobs 
listed as "most recent" may be those of a few students 
who held jobs while in College Discovery but have not 
worked since leaving the program. Housewives or stu- 
dents who left CDP shortly before the follow-up study 
and had not yet been able to find jobs are most likely 
to list a job held while in CDP as "most recent." 

The heading "Previous Job" refers to the job which 
the student had prior to the most recent job. Included 
under the "Previous Job" category are positions obtained 
while in CDP as well as after leaving the program. 



5 Sixty-seven percent of the dropout students worked 
at some time while in college. 
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Finally, the category "earliest Job" refers to jobs 
held immediately prior to the "previous job." This 
category refers for the most part to jobs obtained 
while in CDP. However, it may also include positions 
obrained in high school, or positions obtained after 
leaving CDP for students who left the program very 
early and had time to work at three or more places. 
Thus, the categories are not mutually exclusive in 
reference to the time when the dropouts obtained their 
positions • 

As Table 13 shows, the number of dropouts who 
indicated they had jobs increased from 44 (26% of the 
sample) for the earliest job to 141 (82%) for the most 
recent job. Although this might indicate non-response, 
it might also reflect the fact that most students have 
had only one job, usually either during or after their 
CDP experience. This alternative explanation seems a 
very likely possibility when it is considered that the 
highest unemployment rates are generally among youths 
19 years of age or younger, in particular non-white 
youths.^ It is, therefore, reasonable to infer that 



U.S. Dept, of Labor, Manpower Administration, Statis- 
tical Tables on Manpower, A Reprint From The 1968 
Manpower Report . Washington, D.C., p.237. 
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TABLE 13 



RECENT JOBS HELD BY DROPOUTS 





Most 

Recent 

Job 


Previous 

Job 


Earliest 

Job 




N 


°/o 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Office or clerical 
work 


95 


67 


48 


55 


26 


59 


Sales work 


9 


6 


11 


13 


3 


7 


Recreation asst., 
counselor, group 
leader 


5 


4 


10 


12 


3 


7 


Unskilled, household 
service work 


7 


5 


4 


5 


4 


9 


Asst, teacher, tutor 


3 


2 


3 


3 


- 




Library worker 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


Semi-silled service 
work 


12 


9 


3 


3 


4 


9 


Other (nurses aide, 
technician, skilled) 


9 


6 


5 


6 


3 


8 


TOTAL 


141 


100 


87 


100 


44 


101 
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job opportunities were more often available as the 
student increased in age and as he acquired more 
marketable skills as a consequence of his college ex- 
perience . 

The table also shows that dropouts generally 
worked in clerical positions. The major change in the 
type of work done was an increase of 12 percentage 
points in the number of students who held clerical 
positions, from 55% for the previous job to 67% for 
the most recent job. 

The number of students in clerical positions is 
impressively high in view of the fact that many of 
the students are Negroes and Puerto Ricans , groups 
which tend to occupy the bottom steps on the occupa*- 
tional scale of our economy. A comparison of these 
findings with occupations held by groups of similar 
age who have graduated from high school but have not 
attended college provides an idea of the probable 
effects of college attendance on the occupations of 



the students. 



